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which, extend outward from the sun to an enormous
distance; often more than a million of miles.

The spectroscope informs us that, in great part at
least, the elements, which exist in the lower regions of
the solar atmosphere in the state of vapor, are the same
we are familiar with upon the earth; while it shows the
chromosphere and prominences to consist mainly of
hydrogen, and makes it possible to observe them even
when the sun is not hidden by the moon. The secret
of the corona it fails to unlock as yet, though it informs
us of the presence in it of an unknown gas of incon-
ceivable tenuity.

The pyrlieliometer and aotinometer measure for us
the outflow of solar heat, and show us that the blaze is
at least seven or eight times as intense as that of any
furnace known to art. The quantity of heat emitted is
enough to melt a shell of ice ten inches thick over the
whole surface of the sun every second of time : this is
equivalent to the consumption of a layer of the best
anthracite coal nearly four inches thick every single
minute.

Combining the facts just stated, astronomers are for
the most part agreed upon the following conclusions as
to the constitution of the sun:

1.  The central portion is probably for the most part
a mass of intensely heated gases.

2.  The photosphere is a shell of luminous clouds,
formed by the cooling and condensation of the conden-
eible vapors at the surface, where exposed to the cold
of outer space.

3.  The chromosphere is composed mainly of uncon-
densible gases (conspicuously hydrogen) left behind by
the formation of the photospheric clouds, and bearing
something the same relation to them that the oxygen